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Poincares, Millerands ? Because for three years they had
been making war and weren't able to bring it to an end.
Was that a sufficient reason ?
They say to me now: c You didn't obtain anything/
and I claim that I did, that I obtained everything that I
could reasonably have been expected to obtain. But there
you are ! The only value of a treaty is in its application.
You must go on and see it through. What have they done ?
Nothing ! Speeches! Oh3 good Lord, those speeches!
What speeches!
They say to me, * You should have broken with our
Allies/ I nearly did. Forty-eight hours before the
ratification of the treaty I nearly broke off relations :
Lloyd George wanted two years of occupation or nothing.
Wilson arranged that matter . . . fortunately! Do you
see me saying to Parliament, e I have broken it off' ? I
should have had the whole world against me. And with
perfectly good reason. It would have meant the loss of
everything.
The treaty was not so grand, I am quite willing to admit
that, but how about the war ? Was // so very grand ? It
took four years and I don't know how many nations to
bring Germany to her knees. It was necessary to go look-
ing for allies all over the face of the globe and recruit
troops even amongst negroes . . . twenty times during
the war it was believed that everything was at an end.
We touched the bottom of the abyss, but France came out
of it alive, her territory recovered, her colonial empire
increased, while Germany was broken and disarmed under
the threat of our guns. And now . . . M. Marin isn't
satisfied. All those chaps shrieking blue murder, throwing
out their chests, become suddenly arrogant and uncom-
promising to the point of imbecility as if we alone, without
help or support or a supreme effort, had broken Germany's
neck!
They would like one of those merciless peaces such as